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pursue; and the addition of this altruistic aim to a government's avowed
agenda, over and above the original self-regarding aim of striving to
maintain the state's own power, was therefore a landmark in political
history.1

This positive concern of Mankind's rulers for Mankind's welfare had
been born into the World at the births of universal states, and till
recently it had always displayed the image and superscription,2 and
shared the fortunes, of one or other of those representatives of this type
of polity that had risen and fallen up to date. The concern for welfare
shown by oecumenical governments could not be more enlightened than
these governments themselves were, and it could not survive their
wrecks. In the dark night of Mankind's political life in the Age of the
Civilizations, this flicker of light had accordingly come and gone with
the universal states in which it had been momentarily kindled; yet the
visionary gleam, intermittent though it had been, had never completely
vanished from the Oikoumeng since the inauguration of a Sumeric
Empire of the Four Quarters and an Egyptiac Middle Empire3 at the
close of the third millennium B.C. ; and in the recent history of a post-
Modern Western World the still awaited advent of a world government
had been anticipated by a revival of the ideal of government for welfare
in parochial states that were also still engaged in a familiar fratricidal
struggle for existence. This post-Modern Western World at the time of
writing presented the spectacle of a neck-and-neck race, at a speed that
was already break-neck and that was still rapidly accelerating, between
two ultimately incompatible conceptions of what the objective of a state
ought to be. The Western parochial states of the day were war-and-
poHce states and welfare-states simultaneously; and, though these Janus-
faced parochial polities might perhaps be written off the political map

1  This historic recognition that it was part of the duty of a government to concern
itself with social welfare was undoubtedly a landmark in the political history of Man in
Process of Civilization; but it is not so certain that it was an altogether new departure;
for it might have been difficult to find, among the multitude of states known to History,
any that had been concerned with the maintenance of its own power to the entire ex-
clusion of all concern for the welfare of its subjects. It seems improbable that either
force or habit or even the strongest combination of the two could avail for very long to
keep a state in being if its subjects were once convinced that the sole object of their
rulers was to misuse the state's coercive powers in order to promote the interests of a
dominant minority at the expense of the rest of the community. When governments had
indulged in activities that were patently anti-social, they had usually found it politic to
refrain from carrying these activities to lengths at which they would constitute a serious
tax upon their subjects' prosperity and happiness. For example, we have observed (in
IV. iv. 144-50) that, in an eighteenth-century Western Society in which War was
avowedly 'the sport of kings', the royal sportsmen took care to set discreet limits to the
social costs of their anti-social pastime. The peoples could not be persuaded to sacrifice
themselves for the sake of winning wars until they had been persuaded that the wars
which they were being asked to fight were the peoples' own serious business in which
the public welfare was at stake. On this showing, it seemed likely that some measure of
concern for its subjects' welfare as well as some measure of concern for its own power
must always have entered into the policy of any state that had ever succeeded in making
itself a going concern. The most tyrannical government could perhaps never afford
altogether to disregard its subjects* interests; and, conversely, the most benevolent
government could perhaps never afford altogether to disregard its own self-preservation,.

2  Matt. xxii. 20; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24.

3  In IV. iv. 412-13 we have already noticed that under the political dispensation of
the Middle Empire the Pharaonic autocracy was regarded as having its reason d'Stre in
its services to Society, whereas the political dispensation of the Old Kingdom had found
the raison d'Stre of Society in its services to the Pharaonic autocracy.